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It was eminently 


proper that the first 
state telephone con- 
vention of the 1933- 
34 season should 

place great emphasis on the importance of 
operating companies keeping up their main- 
tenance work. The Illinois meeting ham- 
mered this point home because during these 
dificult times there is a strong tendency to 
postpone maintenance expenditures until 
the business sky clears up. 

Of course, this would be a mistake. Tele- 
phone plant wears out during economic 
depressions. The processes of Mother Na- 
ture go on in bad times as well as in good 
times, and properties must not be neglected 
even though revenues are below the nor- 
mal mark. 

There may not be much new construc- 
tion work required right now, but adequate 
maintenance must be carried on so the plant 
does not deteriorate to the point of impair- 
ing continuous service or threatening a 
public hazard. 

Preventive maintenance can be kept up, 
even at a lower cost, and is a vital need 
at this time when rate-payers are especially 
insistent in demanding good service. They 
are more than ordinarily critical these 
days, and more keen to get their money’s 
worth than ever before. 

.e = * 

This critical attitude on the part of the 

telephone users is not peculiar to them 


alone. Every 


It is a sign of the times. 
buyer, either of commodities or utility 
Service of any kind, is more careful in in- 


curring expenses—and in scrutinizing what 


KEEPING UP MAINTENANCE WORK-:-- 
INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING 


he gets for his money—than he was four 
years ago. The depression has ann‘hilated 
the “come easy—go easy” spending habit of 
1929, and it didn’t take an industrial coce 
to make sellers realize that, either. 

The lesson to be drawn from this change 
in the public attitude, of course, is that 
extra care should be observed in keeping 
service satisfactory and avoiding grounds 
for complaints. If subscribers know that 
their company is faithful in maintaining 
its plant in good working condition, there 
Needless 


to state, also, proper maintenance preserves 


will be less growling about rates. 


the value and the earning power of the 
property, as well as aiding materially in 
public relations. 

Institutional Advertising. 

Writers on business topics these days are 
naturally paying a good deal of attention 
to the probable effect the NRA codes will 
have on future industrial trends. One ob- 
server argues that as price cutting is io 
be eliminated, in order to discourage unfair 
competition, sales appeals other than those 
based on prices will have to be utilized by 
those seeking. public patronage. 

This means, he reasons, that there will 
be more “institutional” advertising, popu- 
larizing the merchandise or service rather 
than emphasizing the price involved. The 
desirability of the product or service—its 
reputation for sterling worth—rather than 


its cost, will be stressed in future adver- 


tising, according to 
this theory. 


The argument is 


apparently logical, in 
asmuch as the pub- 

lic has been educated to believe there are 

more important things than cut-rate prices 

to be considered in bestowing their 

patronage. 

* * * * 


Institutional” advertising has worked to 
this end very effectively. The value of 
telephone service, for instance, has been 
impressed on the American people by pub- 
licity that aimed to make them “telephone 
conscious,” rather than to stress details that 
relate to cost figures. This is likewise 
true of gas heating, or electric refrigera- 
tion, and also of various manufactured 
products. 

Scores of articles, varied in character, 
have become household words in American 
homes because general advertising—that 
is, “institutional” advertising — has kept 
their brand names cons‘antly before the 
public. 

“Get people sold on the thing we make 
and we will all have plenty of business,” 
was the wise advice given before a group 
of manufacturers who made a certain 
commodity, and yet were competing with 
one another. The idea was to make the 
public “conscious” 


of all. 


tising does. 


of their product first 
That is what “institutional” adver- 
Individual results follow. 

* ” a + 

If the “new deal” is to discourage sales 
appeals based on price slashing, there is 


bound to be an expansion of the “institu- 
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tional” advertising idea. Incidentally, tele- 
phone service is a commodity that lends 
itself to a most effective application of this 
form of publicity. Every telephone com- 
pany in the land is benefited by this effort. 

The more the public is influenced to be- 
come “telephone conscious,” the easier 
becomes the job of the local operating com- 
pany to add to its list of subscribers, for 
—unlike the general run of business—it has 
no competitor in its home territory. The 
local company profits when institutional 
advertising persuades the individual that 
he should not try to get along without tele- 
phone service. 

* * * * 


Both the Bell and Independent groups 
have sponsored some effective advertising 
in behalf of the telephone in the past, and 
this is a job that must be continued. No 
telephone man with any practical knowl- 
edge of present-day conditions needs to be 
told that the education of the public about 
telephone companies’ peculiar problems re- 
quires more and constant attention. 

The majority of telephone rate agitations 
are kept boiling because people are not in- 
formed as to the actual facts. The right 
kind of publicity usually explodes the half- 
baked political clamor that rates are ex- 
orbitantly high. Institutional advertising 
prepares the ground for the seed that helps 
to save many a local situation. 

Public Ownership Straws. 

The recent elections did not bring much 

forces that are 


comfort to the radical 


working for public ownership of the util- 


World’s Fair; 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Concord, Con- 
cord, November 21 and 22. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Hotel 
Mayo, Tulsa, March 6 and 7, 1934. 








ities. The issue was passed upon by the 
voters in eight widely-scattered cities on 
November 7, and in six of them the propo- 
sition was defeated. 

Lake 


cinnati, Akron, Portsmouth, 


San Francisco, Salt City, Cin- 
Youngstown, 
Ohio, voted down the proposal that the 
city should go into the electric light busi- 
ness. Camden, N. J., and Alton, IIl., ap- 
proved bond issues for municipal plants. 
Several weeks ago at a special election, 
Birmingham, <Ala., defeated a municipal 
ownership proposal by a vote of 10,000 to 
7,000. 


cant as it was related to the Tennessee 


This is considered especially signifi- 


Valley Authority which the federal gov- 
ernment has established in connection with 
the National Industrial Recovery program 

Public ownership advocates regard the 
present Washington situation as a favor- 
able opportunity to advance their plans to 
get control of utilities, and they are pre- 
paring for an active campaign during the 
coming session of Congress which begins 
January 5. However, the November vot- 
ing indicates that the public are not yet 
altogether sold on the public ownership 
and operation of utility service. 


Many newspapers, commenting on the 
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elections, declare that they indicated a con- 
scious trend away from public ownership 
of the utilities. As the Chicago Daily 
News puts it: 

“Public ownership, irrespective of theory, 
is neither as efficient nor as economical as 
private management under effective public 
control. Such control assuredly can be ce- 
veloped where it does not now exist.” 
Telephone Gold. 

Gold is a vitally live topic of discussion 
these days. From Washington—where the 
federal government is buying it—to Cali- 
fornia, where old placer diggings are be- 
ing scoured by the unemployed for day 
wages, gold is the subject of general 
comment. 

Under the title “A Potential Gold Mine,” 
the Maritime Telegraph & Teleghone Co., 
Ltd., of Nova Scotia, issues an advertise- 
ment that tells an effective story. 

“Like an undeveloped gold mine your 
telephone, while idle, produces nothing,” 
says this ad, “but put it to work and its 
potentialities are unlimited. 

“In almost any business the telephone, 
intelligently used, is a source of profit. It 
is a quick and direct pathway to sales 
opportunities, and in whatever may concern 
you—sales or purchasing, production, ad- 
ministration, credit, traffic—it gets you 
action. 

“Work your telephone, develop its poten- 
tialities, and you will find it an incalcu!able 
force in developing your business.” 

The telephone is a gold mine, by the way, 


never exhausted, even when hard-worked. 


Psychology, Human Nature 


Experiences With Human Nature and Psychology in Operation of Bell Exhibit 
at A Century of Progress—‘‘Ph. D. Showmanship” the Keynote of Successful 
Presentation at World's Fair of Telephone in Its Relation to the Social Order 


It is the unusual that attracts attention, 
and that is one of the reasons why A Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, which closed 
in Chicago on November 12, was so suc- 
cessful. It was held during unusual times, 
the buildings were unusual, the coloring 
unusual and the exhibits unusual. The 
exhibit of the Bell Telephone System at 
World's 


many Ways, and it was exceptionally suc- 


this great Fair was unusual in 
cessful. 

When the matter of the exhibit was first 
considered some four or five years ago, 
Vice-President Arthur W. Page of the 
\merican Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
charge of information, publicity and public 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


relations, decreed that it should be a social 
exhibit—an exhibit designed to impress 
people with the influence of the telephone 
upon the social order. 

That was the thought conveyed to Dr. 
Frank B. Jewett, president of the Beil 
Telephone Laboratories which had the job 
of correlating the scientific, technical and 
social aspects of telephone equipment and 
operation and reducing the whole to a sim- 
ple yet accurate and attention-attracting 
exhibit. 

In the work of designing, building and 
installing the exhibit equipment to meet 
these requirements John Mills, director of 
publications of the Laboratories, encoun- 


tered many problems of diverse natures. 
The smooth and successful operation of 
the equipment during the five-month period 
of the Fair is a practical testimonial to 
the thoroughness with which these prob- 
lems were solved. 

Thus was personalized demonstration, 
which was the basis of the telephone exhibit 
effectively presented at A Century of 
Progress, developed and worked out. And 
it resulted in most beneficial results t. the 
entire industry in a public relations way, ™ 
addition to widespread publicity. 

With the closing of the Fair, natuvally, 
an analysis is made of the results. Avpply- 
ing to the telephone exhibit the tet of 
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“Was it worth while?” the answer is defi- 
nitely in the affirmative. 

It was worth while for many reasons. 
To cite but one: Telephone service was 
brought vividly to the attention of hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons in an un- 
usual way through souvenir long distance 
calls, demonstrated to five classes of peo- 
ple—those making the calls, the listeners- 
in, the onlookers, the recipients of the calls, 
families and friends, and the persons told 
about the calls by them. Millions received 
new impressions of telephone service, of 
its far-reaching influence and value. 

The exhibit itself has been fully de- 
scribed in former is- 
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effectiveness of the attending personnel. 

It was evident to analytical cbservers that 
close study had been made of the dramat- 
ics of presentation, from the highest type 
Broadway productions to even the methods 
of circuses. 


exhibit were not ballyhoo men at all, so 


But the men talking at this 
deftly was their appeal made. They drew 
the crowd around them and held the in- 
terest from their first words to the con- 
clusion. The explanations were given 
clearly and concisely, with such dramatic 
effect that they might be credited to actors 
with a “Ph. D. in Showmanship.” 


Every section of the Bell exhibit was 





sues Of TELEPHONY, 
but the human na- 
ture and psycholog- 
ical aspects have not 
been given considera- 
tion. Telephone men 
know human nature 
exceptionally well, 
for they have been 
dealing with it inti- 
mately for more than 
half a century. 
Knowledge of human 
nature is a most im- 
portant qualification 
in the successful 
operation of a tele- 
phone company. 

The operating staff 
was selected on a 
basis primarily of 
experience and abil- 
ity to do the job. 
Appearance and per- 
sonality characteris- 
tics were additional 
factors having great 
weight. Such person- 
ality characteristics as agreeableness, ability 
to talk self- 
confidence, forcefulness, intuitive sizing up 
of people, all enter into the ability to meet 
successfully the public and create favorable 
reactions in those contacts. 

The exhibit personnel thus selected was 
given careful instructions in the require- 
ments of the work to which each was as- 
signed, and corrections of methods were 
made as conditions developed. 

It became known shortly after the ex- 
hibit opened that automatic machines alone 
would not be sufficient ; that motion pictures 
with loudspeaking equipment operated by a 
push button, alone, would not attract. It 
was acknowledged that these machines and 
devices must have a human element to at- 
trac’ humans to them; in other words, a 
pers nnel, particularly qualified and trained 
to meet people, to attract and to hold their 
interest in the various phases of the ex- 
hibit 

Visits to the exhibit from time to time 
reveled changes and improvements, not 
oly in the exhibit itself but also in the 





Audience. 


easily, neat appearance, 


o 


11 


intervals, with only a brief wait at the 
booths upstairs. 

This plan required persons to stand in 
line to obtain the cards, and it was soon 
discovered that such procedure involved an 
endurance contest. Young people, being in 
better condition, waited and received the 
cards, while older people soon gave up be- 
cause of physical inability to stand up for 
the time necessary to obtain a card. 

Next, a time-appointment system was 
devised. The cards were given out, bear- 
ing the time at which the call could be 
made. found that 
almost 


Soon it was women 


would appear, breathless, brows 


perspiring, having 








Illustration of How a Personalized Demonstration Commands the Rapt Attention of the wait 
Note Expressions on Faces of Those 
Interest in the Explanation Which Demonstrator Is Giving cf the Artificial Larynx. 


carefully observed daily by Dr. Sergius P. 
Grace, who was in charge, and Harry S. 
Hanna, in direct charge of the personnel 
and operating, as to the reception accorded 
it by the public. Changes were immediately 
made when it was believed an improvement 
in the attention-attracting features could be 
effected or 
planations. 


clearness added to the ex- 


For instance, during the early days of 
the exhibition several different plans were 
tried in distributing the souvenir long dis- 
tance call privileges before a final determi- 
nation was made. It was soon found that 
careful control was necessary in order to 
prevent a crowd at the long distance 
booths. 

At first, cards with spaces for filling in 
the essential data for the desired calis, were 
given out to applicants at the desk in the 
balcony, near where the calls were made. 
This plan resulted in great congestion at a 
location where a crowd naturally gathered. 
So the distributing desk was transferred to 
exhibit space downstairs. The cards for 
the calls were then given out at spaced 


in the Foreground, Indicating Great 


hastened from a dis- 
tant point in the 
grounds to make the 
call, only to be told: 
“We are very sorry, 
madam, but you are 
too late for your call 
and it was necessary 
to give your time to 
someone else.” Then 
others, who had ap- 
pointments, did not 
appear to claim their 
calls. Thus the ef- 
fectiveness of the 
value of time ap- 
pointments was de- 
stroyed, so this sys- 
tem was discarded. 

Several other ideas 
were given trials, 
after which a return 
was made to the good 
old American custom 
of “get in line and 
your. turn.” 
American people are 
accustomed to such a 
procedure, for they know that favoritism 
does not play a part and that they are cer- 
tain of securing their objective. 

The manner of distributing the souve- 
nir calls being thus settled, attention was 
next turned to the comfort of those wait- 
ing to place calls. Large, comfortable 
chairs were provided in one of the famous 
Green Towers of the Communications 
Court, and the waiting time passed quickly 
for the prospective users of the souvenir 
long distance service, many of whom were 
weary with several hours of tramping the 
lair grounds. 

Persons occupying the chairs—as is the 
case with passengers on ships on ocean trips 
—became well-acquainted and exchanged 
views on many topics. Most of the con- 
versations began with “Where are you 
from?” and this was followed by a ques- 
tion as to where the souvenir call was to 
go. And many were the stories related as 
to the anticipation of talking for the first 
time in years—and possibly for the first 
time ever—to relatives, some closely re- 
lated and others more distant. 





In placing the calls the long distance 
operator, when the calling station answered, 
at first introduced them by saying: “This 
is a souvenir call from the Bell System 
Exhibit at A Century of Progress; other 
people are listening. Go ahead, please.” 
It was found that this apparently-clear in- 
troduction did not register; there seemed 
to be a lack of comprehension in the minds 
of those at the distant ends. 

The phraseology was changed to use the 
words “Bell Telephone System” instead of 
“Bell System,” and “World’s Fair” was 
substituted for “A Century of Progress.” 
The apparent confusion of the called par- 
ties immediately cleared and the conversa- 
tions proceeded in a shorter time interval. 
This illustrates the familiarity of the pub- 
lic generally with the word “telephone” 
and the quickness with which it is. compre- 
hended. 

Much could be written concerning the 
contents of what is known as “a long dis- 
tance call” as revealed in these souvenir 
“social” calls—they were not “business 
calls’ in any sense of the word for there 
were always people listening in and busi- 
ness matters were rarely discussed. 

The railroads know what materials are 
carried in their cars as freight; but a 
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tunity of which advantage was soon taken. 

Simmered down, the cargo of this long- 
haul telephone traffic was comprised, in the 
main, of one single item—emotional thrill. 
It is impossible to put down in words 
exactly what is this thrill. 

To the younger people it might be con- 
veyed by listening-in on a call to a young 
woman in Los Angeles from her boy 
friend in Chicago. He told her how much 
he missed her, and she began saying ex- 
tremely nice things to him. He cautioned 
her, “But, honey, there are about 50 peo- 
ple listening in.” 

“Darling,” she quickly returned, “I don’t 
care if the whole world hears it. I love 
you!” 

The more mature people, in their emo- 
tional thrill, become inarticulate at times. 
There are pauses, the words are few; it is 
difficult to find words to say, and still mere 
difficult to utter them. 

Imagine, if you will, a brother placing 
a call for a sister in Seattle, Wash., whom 
he had not seen or talked to for 32 years. 
She was a school teacher and the call was 
placed to the school in which she was 
employed. The clerk in the school office 
answered the inquiry that the teacher had 
just passed the door. She was brought 








Some Exhibit Directors Discussing Attendance Curves. Dr. Sergius P. Grace at Desk 
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of a woman in Chicago to her old mother 
in Los Angeles. The old lady had not 
seen her daughter in several years, and 
the conditions are such that she probably 
never will—at least, the Chicago daughter 
does not expect to see her mother. In 
fact, she had never anticipated talking to 
her again. So consider her emotions when 
she learned, upon visiting the Fair, that it 
was really possible for her to talk to her 
mother by means of a souvenir long dis- 
tance call. 

A sister in Los Angeles answered the 
telephone’s ring and she quickly called the 
mother, without telling her who was on 
the line. “Mother,” said the 
daughter, “this is Mary.” 


Chicago 


“W-h-o, w-h-o? W-h-a, wha-a, w-h-a-t 
did you say?” 

“This is M-a-r-y, your daughter in Chi- 
cago,” she assured her mother. 

“M-a-r-y? My M-a-r-y?” the mother 
murmured, almost inarticulate with sur- 
prise and joy. And thus the conversation 
went on, with tears in the eyes of those 
participating, and breaks in their voices. 

Many of those participating in the souve- 
nir long distance calls were persons unac- 
customed to making or receiving a real 
long distance call, and the thrill of the 
emotional reaction was one which will long 
be remembered. It was this element of 
emotional thrill that attracted crowds of 
listeners-in to the conversations. The num- 
ber of listening-in receivers was increased 
from 20 to 58—and even then it was gen- 
erally difficult to obtain a receiver, so great 
was the demand for them. 

Another interesting development, from 
a psychological standpoint was the demon- 
stration of inverted speech. When the Fair 
was opened, this was comprised, in the 
main, of machinery, automatic in charac- 
ter. A desk telephone transmitter was au- 
tomatically swung on an arm close to and 
away from a phonograph playing music 
and speech records, while a short distance 
away the inverted music and speech came 
from a loudspeaker. 

Outside of the booth housing the dem- 
onstration was a sign with the words, “In- 
verted Speech.’ It was noted that few 
persons entered the booth. So in place of 
the sign “Inverted Speech,” another sign, 
“Scrambled Speech,” replaced it. That was 
something people recognized, and more per- 
sons went into the booth. But there was 
still something lacking—the human ele- 
ment, which the phonograph records did 





in the Bell System Exhibit Office Talking with (Left) W. Bradley Harrison, Director of 

Exhibits for Electrical Building (on Staff of A Century of Progress) and (Right) Don- 

ald King, General Manager of Exhibits, Hudson Motor Car Co. Which Had a Television 

Show as a ‘“‘Personalized Demonstration’’ to Attract People to Its Exhibit—and It Served 
the Purpose Exceedingly Well. 


not supply. 

Soon afterward, there appeared in the 
booth a personable young man who evi- 
dently had a “Ph.D. in Showmanship.” 
He knew how to demonstrate the equip- 
ment. He soon had “his public” in a happy 
mood and had no difficulty in getting vol- 
“unteers to speak words into the transmit- 
ter, such as, “Play-o-fine crink-a-nope 


telephone call has always been simply “a quickly to the telephone and to her amaze- 
ment heard a man’s voice asking: “Is this 
Ellen?”....“‘This is your brother Bob.” 
Naturally she was thrilled beyond words 


telephone call,” for there is no one lis- 
tening-in on connections to note what is 
said. Except for souvenir social 
calls on a demonstration basis, the con- 


these 
—speechless—but the gap of 32 years was 
bridged in less than one minute. 

Then to the older persons, emotional 
thrill might be illustrated through the call 


tents of long distance calls would have 
continued to remain unknown. But the 
listening-in 


(telephone company ), ““Pay-coop-a P: 7a" 
(Topeka, Kansas), “A-Y” (Oh yeah), 
“Ave-Poe” (O. K.), and other p ular 


feature furnished an oppor- 
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expressions, either in inverted or ordinary 
form. And in between the laughs, the real 
story was effectively put over. The scram- 
bled speech demonstration thus became 
“one of the leading producers,” as insur- 
ance men would say, of interest in the Bell 
System exhibit. 

The demonstration of the panel type dial 
system was another focal point of interest. 
The colored lights, traveling up and down 
the elevators of the equipment, excited curi- 
Signs, large and small, gave the de- 
tails of calls passing through the various 


osity. 


frames, but again the human ‘element was 
essential to effectively supplement the at- 
traction of the machines, and hold the 
crowds. 

The path of a call was traced in an in- 
terestingly human talk by demonstrators. 
who utilized just the proper amount of 
showmanship to gather and hold an audi- 
ence. Watching them work, one realized 
that real talent and ability were combined 
in these men who told an interesting story 
seemingly in such a natural, effortless way 
and yet held the close attention of those 
within reach of their voices. 

The so-called “Oscar Show” shared hon- 
ors with the souvenir long distance call 
demonstration, for attracting the crowds. 
In this “Auditory 
technically termed, each demonstrator put 
on a different act. There were no inhibi- 
tions for them to struggle against, for each 
demonstrator changed “his 


Illusion,’ as it was 


lines” as he 
wished and adapted them to fit his own per- 
sonality. Each demonstrator is a member 
of the Illinois Bell Players Club, and the 
training received there especially qualified 
them for their appearance in the ‘Oscar 
Show.” 

A point of interest regarding this dem- 
onstration is that capacity audiences were 
always drawn—even on the cold days near 
the close of the Exposition. No perform- 
ance—and they were given almost continu- 
ously with only brief intervals between 
them—“played to empty seats.” 

In order to increase the attractiveness of 
the section of the exhibit showing tele- 
phone instruments, wiring diagrams, and 
materials used in instruments and equip- 
ment, some developments of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories were added. They were 
prominently displayed and demonstrated by 
other graduates of the “College of Show- 
manship.” 

The artificial larynx, the special ampli- 
fying set for deaf persons, one of the large 
vacuum tubes used in transatlantic service, 
a bar of the super-magnetic material, perm- 
alloy—these and other interesting things 
were effectively demonstrated and put 
through their paces, thus creating interest 
in telephone equipment and attracting at- 
tention to the other parts of this section. 

\nother change, which resulted in gath- 
ering and holding crowds, was in the dem- 
onstration of the “electrical echo” or de- 
layed speech. At first, the microphone was 
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concealed behind a screen and there was a 
sign directing persons to stand in a certain 
position in front of the screen to demon- 
strate the echo. But there was no line of 
people, waiting to test it out. 

Againa slight change was made, substitut- 
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Employes were encouraged to bring their 
lunches, and coffee and ice cream were 
served without charge during the hot sum- 
mer months. With the cooler weather of 
September, hot soup and crackers took the 
place of the ice cream. Games were pro- 





ing the familiar for 
the unfamiliar. The 


screen and _ instruc- 
tions were taken 
away, revealing the 


familiar radio broad- 





casting microphone 
on a standard. There 
was no need then for 
instructions — “the 
line forms on_ the 
left” could be applied 
many times, so pop- 
ular did “the echo” 
become. Even chil- 
dren walked up to 
the microphone and 
tested their “radio 
voices.” Incidentally, 
this testing of radio 
voices was one of 
the features which 
entertained persons 
waiting to obtain a 
souvenir long dis- 
tance call privilege. 








Typical Snapshot of Exhibits Taken by Automatic Motion Picture 


These are only. camera Every 15 Minutes. 


some of the experi- 
ments and 
ences in psychology 
and human nature which could be related 
of the developments and changes in the 
telephone exhibit during the five months of 
the Fair. 


experi- This Motion 


All of the demonstrations were aimed at 
the average man and the various changes 
were made with that thought in mind. The 
information was technically correct, but it 
was expressed in the language of the aver- 
age person. It was endeavored as much 
as possible in the language used, to appeal 
to the women—for it was realized that “the 
flow of the crowd” was directed by the 
women. If they were not interested, the 
crowd passed on. 

But regardless of the popular appeal in 
the talks given by the demonstrators, any- 
one wishing to obtain a real technical ex- 
planation or desiring technical informa- 
tion regarding any telephone development 
shown, could get it from experts who were 
always available. 

There is another phase of the exhibit 
which has not been previously referred to 
—the provision made for the protection and 
comfort of the operating staff. Constantly 
meeting the public, drawing attention ef- 
fectively to the points of interest in the ex- 
hibit and “getting the story across,” is not 
an easy job. It is a tiring one and requires 
frequent relief. So restrooms were pro- 
vided for the men and for the women: cots 
were installed where a few minutes of rest 
and relaxation could be obtained. 


Hourly Attendance Was Accurately Obtained. 
Picture Camera 
Figures of a Changing Crowd. 


By Means of These Photographs the 
This Is First Use of 
Method for Obtaining Attendance 


vided in the restrooms and after lunching, 
the employes engaged in friendly contests 
of skill, taking their minds off their work. 
They went back to their jobs a few minutes 
later in a cheerful state of mind, refreshed 
and relaxed, able to carry on enthusiasti- 
cally and effectively. 

While no use was made of them, facilities 
were provided whereby any of the demon- 
strators, especially the young women, could 
instantly summon aid in case of any kind 
of emergency. Fortunately, the use of 
this system was unnecessary but mention 
of it indicates the thoroughness with which 
their well-being was looked after. 

Of all the employes at the many exhibits 
in A Century of Progress grounds, those 
in the telephone exhibit undoubtedly re- 
ceived the most consideration of their com- 
fort and well-being: another example of 
the leadership of the telephone industry in 
personnel work. 

Naturally it was important to have accu- 
rate figures as to the number of people 
visiting the exhibit, and provision was made 
at the very start of the Fair for obtaining 
these figures. At first, persons entering 
the exhibit were “clocked” at regular inter- 
vals. Later, an automatic motion picture 
camera, developed in the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, was installed. Pictures were 
then taken at 15-minute intervals during the 
day. The pictures were projected on a 
screen and the persons in each counted 
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These counts were tabulated and platted on 
a curve and a formula worked out for the 
curve, which happens to be a parabola. To 
ascertain the number of persons in the en- 
tire exhibit each hour, the following para- 
where x is the average 
persons in the four pictures 


bolic equation, 
number of 
taken during the hour, is solved for y: 

y = 3.26 + 14.214 + .2522’ 

This is the first use of the motion pic- 
ture camera method for ascertaining the at- 
tendance at events where the size of the 
crowd is constantly changing. 

The attendance figures thus obtained, 
and they are undoubtedly accurate to a 
very small percentage, show that nearly 
6,500,000 persons of the 22,320,500 paid at- 
tendance at the Exposition visited the tele- 
phone exhibit. Apparently this is approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the attendance, but 
in reality it is between 85 and 90 per cent 
of those actually visiting the Fair. 

It is estimated that each visitor to Chi- 
cago spent on the average three days at the 
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Fair. Thus the 22,320,500 paid attendance 
represents about 7,440,000 different persons. 
Few of those visiting the telephone exhibit 
were repeaters, so it is to safe to state that 
nearly 90 per cent of the Fair visitors saw 
the telephone exhibit. Other studies show 
that on the average, each visitor spent ten 
minutes in the exhibit. 

Adventuring in psychology and human 
nature was an important aspect of the tele- 
phone exhibit at A Century of Progress. 
The automatic machinery could not make 
it a success; the talking motion picture 
operated by a push button could not do it. 
Sut their combination with an operating 
staff of specially-selected, qualified and 
trained young men and young women, with 
excellent executive direction empowered to 
change existing procedure and initiate new 
as weaknesses were indicated, developed 
results of a most widespread and _ satis- 
factory character in publicizing the tele- 
phone and improving public relations con- 
tacts of the entire industry. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Hobbies and Inventions Are Closely Associated—Everyone Should 
Have a Hobby Foreign to Daily Work—Recent Hobby Display 
in Detroit Interesting and Pleasurable to Visitors—Series No. 125 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


There is an old saying, “Everyone should 
have a hobby” and I believe most people 
do. It may be art, golf, music, or what 
not, but whatever it may be, it should be 
foreign to our daily routine work, 

Closely associated with hobbies are in- 
ventions. At the recent Science, Inventions 
and Hobbies Exposition in Detroit Mich., 
the big convention hall was crowded with 
models of inventions, showing that in times 
of economic stringency, the mind of man 
is especially active in evolving new gadgets. 
The influence of “the machine age” was 
particularly apparent in the many adapta- 
tions of the robot idea. 

Visitors found equal interest and pleas- 
ure in the displays of “hobbies’—a rather 
new thing in expositions. One exhibitor 
reflected conscious pride in the beautiful 
art works had assembled in 
leisure moments and at comparatively small 


which he 


There was a fine collection of 
canes, carved by a “natural genius” in this 
field. 
those ancient instruments which plays when 
and the 
crowds were fascinated by the experiments 


expense. 
There was an aeolian harp, one of 
the breeze vibrates its strings; 


with air currents set in motion by electrical 
fans. 

There was a collection of 1,400 lamps 
which traced the romance of lighting from 
ancient times—dating back beyond Baby- 
lonian times—down to the present. And 
many other curious exemplifications of 
man’s propensity for collecting odd and 
Expositions in these 


interesting items. 


fields are always attractive, and as time 

passes we realize that popular interest in 

inventions and curios blossoms perennially. 

Of course, there are numerous freakish 
inventions, many of which are on display 
at the patent office in Washington, D. C. 
Among them, in the old days, was a model 
of an arm-chair designed for the rescue 
of passengers at sea. In case of disaster, 
it was fondly hoped by the inventor, the 
passenger could seat himself in this chair, 
parts of which were kept inflated, be low- 
ered to the water’s surface and be wafted 
gently to shore! Needless to say, no prac- 
tical use was made of this idea, nor could 
there have been. 

Among the inventions shown at the Sci- 
ence, Inventions and Hobbies Exposition in 
Detroit there was an invention in this gen- 
eral field which bears more promise. With 
this invention—a safety device for a bath- 
ing suit—if the swimmer gets out of his 
depth, all he has to do is “press a button, 
gas is released into a gadget or container, 
and he floats safely to shore!” 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Subscriber puts in a call to a certain 
party at a certain place, and is given 
report that the party is out, and cannot 
be reached by 
Subscriber says he 


telephone elsewhere. 
cannot wait till 
party returns to called telephone and 
that he will talk to a neighbor’s resi- 
dence and leave message with the per- 
son answering the telephone to be given 
to the first party called for. Shall we 
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charge for one staticn-to-station call 
and a report charge? 


2. <A call is placed in the morning and a 


chargeable report is not received until 
after an hour’s time has elapsed. This 
ticket is held until the next day, and, 
when tried, a chargeable report 1s re- 
ceived within the hour. Subcriber can- 
cels call. Do we charge subscriber a 
report charge on this ticket ? 

3. Subscriber puts in a call for a certain 
party who has no telephone, OK’s mes- 
senger, and says he has no time to wait 
till messenger goes, and that he will 
talk to the messenger personally and 
give him the message to take to the 
called party. Can this call be classed 
as a station-to-station call if the mes- 
senger takes the message in this man- 
ner ? 

4. QOur subscriber puts in a_ station-to- 
station call collect to Wabash 2965. 
When Wabash 2965 is reached, party 
says that he would rather not talk on 
call, but that John Jones takes care of 
such business and that he can be 
reached at Gary 4500, from which 
number he will talk, and OK charges 
to Wabash 2965. 

Our operator calls distant operator 
and tells her that the call is to be 
talked on from the Gary number, and 
charged to the Wabash number. Dis- 
tant operator takes the ticket and han- 
dles it as her own and comes back to 
our operator with the report that Gary 
4500 does not know John Jones. 

Our operator verifies the number, 
Gary 4500, but our subscriber who is 
on the line says that he will talk to 
the original number, Wabash 2965, re- 
gardless of who talks on the call, so 
long as the charges are OK'd. Charges 
are finally OK’d on Wabash 2965 and 
call is completed. Who times the 
ticket, the distant point or the origi- 
nating point? 

5. When do you use AG and when WT? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 28. 


Changes in the National Electric 
Wiring Code. 

Changes in regulations covering services 
and service equipment, conductors, wiring 
installation design, and emergency lighting 
are among the major revisions in the forth- 
coming 1933 edition of the National Elec- 
trical Code, the basic national code for elec- 
tric wiring in almost all types of buildings. 

Approval of the new edition as an Amer- 
ican standard is announced by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association following its 
submittal by the National Fire Protection 
Association, sponsor for the project. The 
code is now the basis for official wiring 
installation regulations in more than 2,200 
communities, a large number of which 
have adopted it in its entirety. 
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Case of the Telephone Vs. the Mosque 


The Vast Sultanate of Morocco, Controlled by the French, Rich in Undevel- 
oped Minerals—Business Practices and Social Customs of the Moors Preclude 
Extensive Use of Telephone Until Newer Habits of Living Supersede the Old 


A treaty in 1912 gave over 95 per cent 
of the vast sultanate Morocco to French 
protection, and since that date France has 
concentrated a great deal of her colonial 
efforts on this fruitful territory. Though 
the country is generally mountainous, the 
lofty Atlas mountains sprawling across 
great sections of it, the land to the north 
of these mountains affords rich soil, min- 
erals, and cities, for the French to realize 
a profit on. 

Through the heart of north Morocco, 
extending east and west is a wide plain, 
passing just north of Fez, the northern 
capital and caravan center, and extending 
In this plain, the 
French lay their hopes for a return on 
their original outlay of both blood and 
money, and from my observations I believe 


to Oran in Algeria. 


this huge tract of undeveloped land_ is 
the newly-opened Man- 
The country is rich in iron ore, 
antimony, reck salt, gold and silver. Na- 
tive hostility has hitherto prevented Euro- 
pean enterprise from developing these re- 
sources, but the French are just beginning 
to reap the fruits of their long struggle. 
Prior to the establishment of the French 
and Spanish protectorates, Morocco was 
an absolute despotism, under a sultan su- 
preme alike in tempcral and spiritual af- 


equaled only by 
churia. 








By Ernest K. Gann 
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Attractive Telephone Exchange Building in New City of Fez, Morocco. 


Morocco by promising to let England have 
her way in Egypt, and by conceding certain 
rights to Germany to build railroads in 
Northern French Congo connecting with 
the German Kammeruns. Incidentally, it 
is a little known fact that this ccup d'etat 
on the part of France was a great diplo- 
matic defeat for Germany and did not help 


the already-strained relations that two 








No Telephone Can Be Found in This Broom and Basket Shop in Fez, Morocco. 


fairs. The combination of Algeria and 
Mo-occo under the French flag has almost 
broaght a realization to the old French 


dresm of a united north-African 
empire. 


huge 


Briefly, France came into possession of 


years later brought on the world war. Once 
known as Mauretania, a province of old 
Rome, it is interesting to know that the 
European war brought about disturbances 
in Morocco, as Germany was considered 
a friend of Islam. 


In the brief space of ten years, Casa- 
blanca has grown frem a dirty little fish- 
ing village to one of the world’s major 
shipping ports. At the point of the Le- 
gionnaire’s bayonet, the French have estab- 
lished a city that is as modern as any 
European capital boasting of fine shops, 
offices, and ultra-modern office buildings. 

Casablanca has a large European popu- 
lation and when the writer visited the city, 
there seemed to be a great amount of 
building activity. The city is served main- 
ly by automatic telephone equipment which, 
as is the case in Shanghai, solves a number 
of language problems. 

From overland 
through a fairly well-irrigated region, to 
Fez, ancient capital of the Moors. 


Casablanca, one goes 


Fez, is 
in reality, two cities, and to tourist or busi- 
ness man, one of the most interesting spots 
on the globe. There is the old town, 
changed not one iota since the Roman Le- 
gions first planted their spears in its lofty 
mud-baked walls, and the new city about 
half a mile away which strives desperately 
to bring a little bit of Paris to the dust 
and flies of Morocco. 

The older part of the town, known as 
ez-Medina, is comprised of a heteroge- 
neous cocktail of 120,000 
Moors, Riffs, Berbers, Senegalese, Ham- 
yans, and an occasional lonely European. 


approximately 


3usiness in Fez is conducted exactly as 
it was in the days of the Savior, and so it 
will be conducted a thousand years hence. 
I was extremely fortunate in making the 
acquaintance of a number of native Moors, 
dined several times at their houses, and as 
a result had ample opportunity to talk bus- 
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iness and conditions with them in their own 
solemn manner. I believe I can best de- 
scribe the telephone possibilities by citing 
the case of my particular friend, the Sher- 
iffe A 

This man, with his two brothers, owns 
a house comprising some 40 rooms. His 
staff of slaves is not lightly to be dismissed, 
and although I forebore the rudeness of 
inquiring after the numbers of his harem, 
reports of a reliable nature led me to be- 
lieve that he did not stint himself in this 
respect. All in all then, the Sheriffe is a 
highly-respected, prospercus, Moorish mer- 
chant. 

You may ask what all this has to do with 
telephones. I merely want to illustrate that 
in his own city the Sheriffe is a citizen of 
considerable importance, and, therefore, he 
and his kind become telephonic prospects. 

This same man has one antiquated tele- 
phone in his rather extensive shop, and as- 
sures me that it is seldom he has occasion 
to use it. Why should a man bother with 
a telephone when it is so much easier and 
more pleasant to talk business over a steam- 
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ing glass of minted tea in the rear of your 
customer’s shop? 

Unlike some of the peoples of more or 
less Oriental countries, the Moors do not 
seem to consider the telephone as an object 
to be proud of and to be used to impress 
possible customers. Rather, they regard it 
as an intrusion into the commerce and 
homes of Islam. 

The instrument is invariably placed in as 
inconspicuous place as possible. I believe 
I understand this. I, too, felt a little re- 
sentment when one afternoon while enjoy- 
ing the vault-like peace of a mosque, the 
harsh jangle of a telephone cut like a knife 
through the stillness. It made me realize 
that I was not the only “un-believer” 
present. 

One can readily see from the two accom- 
panying illustrations the vast difference in 
Moroccan business practice that exists in 
the same city. Only a quarter of a mile 
from the ultra-modern new telephone ex- 
change at Fez are hundreds of shops, from 
those of the jeweler and spice man, to the 
broom and basket man. 
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Similarly, there is an ancient clock in 
Fez that marks the time in a mest peculiar 
manner. Jutting out about a foot from 
the side of a house are the butt-ends of 12 
rafters. Precisely at the end of each hour, 
an attendant cautiously places a flower-pot 
upon the end of one of the rafters. At ‘en 
o'clock then, there are ten pots to behold, 
and at nine o'clock, nine pots. When mid- 
day is reached, the pots are all cleared 
away and the whole thing starts all over 
again. 

Just beneath this quaint time-piece are 
stretched a number of open-wire trunk lines 
extending to the main telephone exchange 
in Fez. 

So it is then, that a’city like Fez with 
100,000 inhabitants can lay claim to only 
700 telephones. The newer methods of 
transacting business have not even begun 
te supersede the old, in countries like Mo- 
rocco, and the grizzled old basket and 
broom man seen in the photograph would 
be at a loss to find use for a telephone. He 
and his burnoose-clad brothers make up the 
entire merchant class of Fez. 


Latest Telephone News From England 


New Post Office Research Station in London Officially Opened; Special Lab- 
oratories Available for Research Work in Testing Telephone Instruments and 
Other Equipment—Subscribers Continue to Increase—Various News Items 


By TELEPHONY '’S Special London Correspondent 


Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald off- 
cially opened the new Post Office research 
station, at Dollis Hill, London, on October 
23. This research station is the headquar- 
ters of all Post Office engineering re- 
search, and also a training school for engi- 
neers. It is situated on a hill in the most 
isolated position possible within a few miles 
of the center of London. This is to insure 
that sensitive instruments shall not be in- 
fluenced by disturbances from static or 
traffic vibration. 

The new building supplants the original 
wooden huts erected on the site soon after 
the Great War. An important aspect of 
the work of the research station is the 
study of materials used in the construction 
of telephone and telegraph apparatus. 

Microscopical and spectrographic labora- 
tories are a feature of this section, and 
another laboratory is used for the testing 
and calibration of research apparatus. 
New methods of signaling over telephone 
lines are also being investigated. Durabil- 
ity tests are carried out which subject ap- 
paratus to the strains and stresses of nor- 
mal use, with the exception that 40 years’ 
wear is crammed into a few months. 

Special laboratories are reserved for the 
testing of transmitters and receivers, in- 
volving the use of sound-absorbent cham- 
bers lined with metal screens to prevent 
transmission of static from other parts of 
the building. 


the master reference 
standard of telephone transmission, giving 
a speech standard capable of absolute cali- 
bration, against which commercial instru- 


In one room is 


ments are compared. Similar standards 
exist in New York and Paris. Another 


laboratory studies the problem of intelligi- 
bility on commercial circuits, involving the 
question of line and room noise. 

Special Testing Apparatus. 

Bulk testing of telephone instruments 
is a special feature of the new research 
station. In one room a machine subjects 
telephone handsets to a mechanical and 
electrical treatment closely approximating 
to conditions of every-day wear. The op- 
eration of all British trunk telephone lines 
on a “zero loss” basis has been made possi- 
ble by repeater apparatus research carried 
out at the Dollis Hill research station. It 
is claimed by the Post Office that Great 
Britain is the only country to have “zero 
loss” on all trunk lines. 

In the cable laboratory a method of 
detecting faults in land and _ submarine 
cables has been investigated, consisting, for 
submarine work, of apparatus connected to 
two electrodes towed in the sea by the 
cable ship. Special “fog cabinets” have 
been installed in the chemical laboratories 
to enable corrosion tests to be carried out 
or. various sections of overhead line appa- 
ratus. Artificial fog is produced in these 
cabinets, varying in corrosive content from 


sea-mist to Manchester fog, containing a 
large percentage of acids in suspension. 

One ingenious apparatus in the testing 
laboratory subjects the outside covering of 
hand-micro instruments to a blast of pow- 
dered carborundum, to test the durability 
of the material. 

A special examination of 14 selected in- 
vestigations of the 511 carried out at the 
research station and brought to a conclu- 
sion during last year, has indicated an an- 
nual saving to the Post Office of £190,000. 

“On Demand” Service to Continent. 

Speaking at a luncheon of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce, during his visit to 
Bristol to inspect the Post Office Services. 
Sir Kingsley Wood, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, said that on October 28 or soon after. 
the “on demand” system would be intro- 
duced between London and certain towns 
abroad, such as Paris, Berlin, Rome and 
Vienna. 

This would be the first example in tele- 
phone history of international “on demand” 
working. The new service would be avail- 
able during the less busy hours—from 5 
p. m. to 9 a. m. on ordinary week days 
and throughout the week end. This was 
a beginning, and extensions of the scope 
and hours of “demand” working would be 
considered as soon as circumstances per- 
mitted, he stated. 

Speaking of telephone development gen- 
erally, Sir Kingsley said that the number 
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of telephone subscribers has continued to 
increase; the number of stations for the 
last quarter for which figures are available 
showed an increase in the rate of growth 
of some 15 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. A _ satisfactory 
feature is the decrease in the number of 
telephones which had to be given up on ac- 
count of the general depression. 

The Post Office barometer is still point- 
ing to “Fair,” and it continues to indicate 
that the nation is making progress along 
the road to prosperity. This is all the 
more satisfactory as the Post Office is sen- 
sitive to general commercial conditions, and 
has not escaped its share of adversity. 

The amount of postal traffic, for instance, 
handled in August last, was over 2 per 
cent greater than in August last year. This 
was the ninth month in succession in which 
an increase had been recorded, as compared 
with a year earlier. If this progress is 
maintained, the department can look for- 
ward to another satisfactory year, aided, 
as he hopes it will be, by further develop- 
ments and improvements of its services. 

The next 12 months will see the com- 
pletion of the reorganization of the tele- 
graph service, and the time which is occu- 
pied in transmitting telegrams will be still 
further reduced, 
service generally. 

The telephone service itself has in re- 
cent years made striking 


resulting in a_ speedier 


progress, and 
British subscribers now have service which 
provides communication with about 95 per 
cent of the telephone subscribers all over 
the world. The development of a special 
iorm of small automatic exchange suitable 
for serving rural areas is resulting in a 
very wide extension of the telephone serv- 
ice in rural England. 

Speaking of the work of his department 
generally, Sir Kingsley said that the Post 
Office had a monopoly and there are dan- 
gers as well as advantages in that position. 
He is particularly desirous not only of 
retaining the goodwill of the public, but of 
increasing it. It is for that reason he re- 
cently appointed a public relations officer, 
and is making special efforts in connection 
with newspaper advertising, the holding of 
exhibitions and the utilization of the films, 
so that the Post Office customers may be 
made better acquainted with the numerous 
telephone services. 

Big Lithuanian Contract for Britain. 

Although final details are not yet com- 
pleted, it has that the 
Lithuanian government has decided to 
place a contract for the installation of two 
automatic telephone exchanges at Kovno 
and Memel with the Telephone & General 
Trus: Ltd., of London. The value of the 
contract is stated to be £170,000. 


Denes to Study British Telephones. 
Four representatives of the Copenhagen 
Telephone Co. who are at present on a 
visit o England, were welcomed by Post- 
maste- General Sir 


been announced 


Kingsley Wood, on 
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arrival at the General Post Office, London. 
The visitors told Sir Kingsley that while 
trunk telephone lines in Denmark are op- 
erated by the State, the majority of the 
local telephones are run by companies. 
They are especially interested in the use- 
fulness of rural telephone exchanges, which 


Great Britain is now popularizing, and 
their utility in a country like Denmark 
with sparsely-populated districts. Sir 


Kingsley Wood told the visitors that rural 
automatic exchanges in this country are 
supplied wherever there is a guarantee 
that they would be supported by 25 sub- 
scribers. They are being put up at the 
rate of 20 per month, and the total num- 
ber in operation so far is 1,084. 


When the King Telephones. 

In a corner of the London Trunk ex- 
change is a single ‘on demand” position, 
at which only a few specially-trained op- 
erators are allowed to work. This is the 
King’s private position, which controls all 
the Royal trunk calls. When the re- 
cent change-over was made to universal 
“on demand” trunk working, His Majesty’s 
old switchboard was replaced by the new 
equipment. Now any trunk or toll call 
from Buckingham Palace is automatically 
transferred to this position, which bears 
the inscription “Royal.” 

When the Court is at Sandringham or 
3almoral, a special line is always held 
available in case His Majesty should wish 
to make a call. When the King speaks to 
Princess Victoria at Iver over the toll sys- 
tem, the operator at the Royal switchboard 
is able to cut the toll operator off the line. 

In front of the “Royal” operator is a 
card in a frame, inscribed “H. M. the King 
is at Balmoral,” or wherever he may be. 

Loudspeaker Telephone for Doctors. 

To avoid being disturbed in non-urgent 
cases, and to enable night callers to explain 
their message without delay, a Slough, 
Bucks, doctor has invented a loudspeaker 
telephone which can be fitted beside the 
street door, and which leads to a plug-and- 
socket handset inside the house. 

A switch key in the handset energizes 
the whole system, and causes a light to ap- 
pear in the loudspeaker box, illuminating 
a small sign bearing the words, “Speak 
here.” Beside the loudspeaker is a small mi- 
crophone with a speech-transmitting range 
of six feet. The loudspeaker has a similar 
range of audibility. Plug sockets in various 
parts of the house enable the handset to 
be taken wherever convenient. 

Scribble-Proof Telephone Boxes. 

Special “scribble-proof” glass lining is a 
feature of the telephone boxes in one of 
London’s newest restaurants. It is claimed 
that it is impossible to write on this lining. 

Thumb-Indexed Directory. 

The first thumb-indexed volume of the 
London telephone directory, now issued in 
two parts and divided alphabetically “A-K” 
and “L-Z,” will be issued in February. A 
charge of two shillings will be made for 
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the new directory, but if the idea proves 
popular it may ultimately become a stand- 
ard with later issues. 

North Sea Cable Breaks. 

The breaking of one of the principal 
telephone cables between England and the 
Netherlands put half the lines to Holland 
and Germany out of action on October 15. 
The break was detected by a Post Office 
cable ship on October 16 at a spot about 
three miles from the Dutch coast, and re- 
pairs were immediately effected. 

India Service Extended. 

The Postmaster General announces that 
the telephone service between England and 
India, hitherto available to Bombay, Mad- 
ras, Calcutta and certain other places, has 


been extended to Delhi and Simla. The 
charge for a call from England to any 
place in India open to service, is £6 for 


the first three minutes, and £2 
subsequent minute. 


for each 


The Indian newspaper “Statesman” was 
the first to take advantage of the new 
service, by telephoning a news summary 
trom England direct to the Delhi edition 
of the newspaper. 

The “Automatic” Telephone Receiver. 

Among the devices on view at the ninth 
International Exhibition of Inventions, 
London, is an apparatus which lifts a tele- 
phone receiver to the user’s ear when he 
steps on a pedal or presses on his writing 
pad. 

“Additional Services.” 

The British Post Office is endeavoring 
te popularize some of its 
“additional For instance, the 
Meteorological office will give free weather 
forecasts for any part of the British Isles 
to any telephone inquirer. 

The be obtained free 
from the local telephone exchange; at a 
cost of threepence the exchange will call 
a subscriber at any hour; letters can be 
telephoned to the head district office 
to overtake late mails; and messengers can 
be obtained from the local Post Office. 
New Leeds-Derby Telephone Cable. 

The new telephone cable recently in- 
stalled between Leeds and Derby con- 
tains more high-grade trunk circuits than 
any other in Great Britain. 


lesser known 


services.” 


correct time can 


post 


The new cable is approximately 74 miles 
in length, and is made up in star-quad 
formation containing 542 pairs of conduc- 
tors, each weighing 20 lbs. to the mile 
and loaded at 2,000-yard intervals with 88 
mh. coils. 


Annual Convention of Oklahoma 
Association Scheduled for March. 

Following a meeting of the executive 
board of the Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion it was decided to hold the association's 
16th annual convention on March 6 and 
7, 1934, at Hotel Mayo in Tulsa. The con- 
vention will embrace all branches of the 
public utility industry in Oklahoma and a 
good attendance is expected. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





The Uneventful Life of a Tele-- 
phone Trouble-Shooter. 


by “Doc.” 

After I had spent over two years as a 
lineman with a large gang, our old fore- 
man decided to quit, move onto a farm he 
owned and make a lot of money. He came 
back to us eventually, as they all do, but 
that is another story. During his absence, 
a buddie and I were transferred to a new 
foreman and the three of us were the en- 
tire gang. 

We were to specialize on transposition 
work and retranspose toll leads and make 
minor repairs as we went along. Prior to 
that time our company had transposed its 
lines in a sort of haphazard manner. As 
long-haul toll calls were getting numer- 
ous, better transmission was becoming a 
necessity. We had been cutting phantom 
transpositions quickly and without a cam 
box. We would cut only two wires so 
that they would reach and then cut in 
pieces on the other two wires. 

This new foreman was a specialist in his 
line and “Guy” and myself soon found that 
we had a lot of things to learn over again. 
We would go on a pole to cut a phantom, 
put on slack blocks and tighten them up, 
hang the cam box with the switches set so 
that everything was regular and then put 
on the jumpers. Next we would call the 
test board and advise the tester that every- 
thing was ready. When he said “Cut!” we 
cut and switched the cams on the box at 
the same time to the type of phantom we 
were cutting. 

This method prevented any noticeable 
trouble, even though the lines were busy 
at the time. I forgot to mention the fact 
that we also caught “heck” if the wires 
clicked together even the slightest during 
this operation—and that foreman could 
hear a click better than any man I ever 
met. He also was without a doubt the 
most exacting man I have ever known— 
and exactness in that early day in the tele- 
phone world was quite unusual. 

He required that we carry down the 
poie, with the same care as all the tools 
which we carried up. None was ever 
thrown down and, consequently, they were 
always in excellent condition. 

We were now required to cvt a phan- 
tom so that three of the wires would reach 
a sleeve connection and a piece cut in on 
only one wire; also all the sleeves must be 
in perfect line, no matter how many were 
on one pole. I have cut as many as 21 
phantoms on one pole on a_ heavy lead, 
which was not uncommon before the days 
of toll cables, bless them! 

Another thing we were required to do 
now was to sandpaper all wires before in- 
serting into a splicing sleeve, and_ that 


about broke our hearts. We had been lay- 
ing out transposition sections by counting 
the poles, but the new foreman changed 
all of that! We chained out the section and 
figured out what the spacing between letter 
poles should be, and then chained again to 
designate the poles. We transposed on the 
pole nearest the point we measured. 

We thought that was a lot of bother and 
foolishness, but nowadays on important 
open-wire toll leads they even set special 
poles so that transpositions can be placed 
If a transposition 
is located over a roadway or some place 


at the exact locations. 














Two Happy-Go-Lucky Linemen of Another 
Day, “Doc” and His Buddy. 


where it is impossible to set a pole, a spe- 
cial bracket is sometimes tied on the wires 
to keep them in the clear and still keep 
the change in position exactly where it 
should be. 

The necessity for accurate transposition 
pole locations these days is, of course, 
more important than in the old days, for 
circuits are on an average longer and elec- 
trical disturbances from power lines in 
most localities a matter which simply can- 
not be ignored. 

The new foreman 
being the first specialist we had ever met— 
that my pardner “Guy” decided to blow, 
go South, and pick up with a gang where 
he could do general line work. Being pretty 
much a Home Guard, I decided to stick, 
thinking that I could take it and possibly 
learn to like it; and neither did I relish the 
idea of quitting a job just because it was 
hard. 

When “Guy” moved on, I was head man 
and they sent me a helper by the name of 
“Baker.” We finally got so good that even 
our hard-to-please boss bragged about us. 
Truthfully, we devised a system of work- 
ing together that I do not believe could be 
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was so finicky—he 


beat, and I think that we still hold the 
speed record of all-time for cutting phan- 
toms. 

On present-day toll lines few transposi- 
tions, either physical or phantom, are cut 
but are thrown in the line when the wire 
is strung which keeps out joints—ever a 
possible source of trouble—out of the line. 
This has been made possible by good engi- 
neering of the present day. 

When I saw “Guy” again, I proudly told 
him I now liked my job and had decided 
that the finicky ideas were actually the 
right way, and that the new boss was all 
to the good. He gave me a disgusted 
look and said: “Yes, you Home Guards 
would learn to like hell in 30 days.” Then 
he touched me for a five spot. 


A Bad Cold Can Plant You in the 
Cold, Cold Ground. 
By Jake, THE LINEMAN 

Mornin’, buddies! How do you feel this 
mornin’? Had any colds yet? Here's 
hopin’ you don’t have any, but because 
I think there’s a cold winter just aroun’ 
the corner, I’m gonna give you buddies a 
little lesson on “Colds.” It ‘pears to me as 
though now is the opportune time to pre- 
sent such a lesson, for I know that none 
of us wants to go through this winter, 
snifflin’, coughin’ an’ sneezin’ aroun’ an 
feeling "bout as uncomfortable as a white 
man at a cannibal’s feast. 

There seems to be a popular belief that 
colds are caused by cold air. Such a be- 
lief is absolutely all wet! People have colds 
in the summer as well as in the winter and 
Arctic explorers, who have been in the cold 
for months at a time, seldom have colds. 

These two facts should prove that cold 
air does not cause colds. In my opinion, the 
first cause of colds is overeating and in- 
digestion. People who go aroun’ eatin’ any- 
thing, and always eatin’ more than their 
fill, are constantly troubled with indiges- 
tion. As a result, they do not eliminate 
the waste matter from their bodies regu- 
larly. This one thing lowers their body’s 
resistance to such an extent that they are 
easily susceptible to colds. 

Second, I blame poor ventilation for a 
large majority of the colds. Overheated. 
stuffy rooms cause the membrane lining of 
the nose to congest, and when this happens 
the ever-present bacteria go to work and 
before long another cold is started. 

As the third cause of colds I blame over- 
work and loss of sleep. These two things 
lower the body’s resistance; and once the 
body’s resistance to disease is lowered, any 
disease is liable to step in and make itself 
at home. 

The fourth cause of colds is the person 

(Concluded on page 23.) 
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(Concluded from page 18.) 
who deliberately goes out into crowds while 
he is suffering from a bad cold. Any per- 
son who goes into a crowded place, when 
he knows that his cold will force him to 
cough and sneeze, is a public health men- 
ace! When such persons learn to stay 
home, there will be fewer colds! 

Now that we have the four chief causes 
of colds, let’s see how we can go about 
avoiding colds. In the morning when you 
get up, throw the windows of your bed- 
room wide open. Take some deep breathing 
exercises. Fill your lungs full of the cold, 
fresh air that comes in the windows. Then 
perform a few setting-up exercises, just to 
liven up the muscles of your bedy. Follow 
these with a cold shower, and a brisk 
rub-down with a coarse turkish towel. The 
exercise will waken the muscles and the 
cold shower will get your body accustomed 
to the changes in temperature. 

After your morning shave, drink a cou- 
ple of glasses of cold water, and I'll betcha 
that you'll not only feel better but you'll 
really enjoy your breakfast. Do this every 
day, and you'll soon find that instead of 
hating to get up, you'll really enjoy getting 
up. In addition, you'll be building up your 
body’s resistance to colds. 

At lunch time eat a good lunch. Don’t 
overeat—just eat enough good wholesome 
foods to satisfy your hunger. After your 
lunch, instead of rushing back to the job, 
ake a walk. Get out in the sunshine as 
much as possible, for the sunshine also 
builds up body resistance to colds. 

After the day’s work is completed, forget 
about it. If possible before dinner, get 
some sort of exercise which will work up 
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a good sweat. Follow this exercise with a 
shower and you'll be ready for a real feed 
soon after. 

Let your work alone during the evenings. 
Do something that will relax and freshen 
your mind, and you'll do your work so 
much better durin’ the day that there will 
be no need of home work. Retire early 
enough that you will get eight hours of 
good, refreshing sleep, for sleep is very 
necessary in building up body resistance 
to all infections. 

So far, I have stressed one point—the 
building up of body resistance to colds— 
and I believe that you buddies should also 
stress that point. A body that is strong 
can throw off germs, while a body with a 
weakened resistance picks up the smallest 
germ which often develops until it causes 
a disease that may ruin its victim’s health, 
cause unnecessary expense and, in 
cases, death. 


some 


In addition to building up body resistance, 
we must also do other things, if we are to 
stay away from colds. First, we must elim- 
inate all waste matter from our bodies at 
least once a day. A furnace will not per- 
form efficiently if all the ashes and cin- 
ders are allowed to remain. Our bodies 
react in the same manner if the waste mat- 
ter is allowed to remain. Our food should 
act as a laxative to our bodies, but in most 
cases it requires aid. We can help out by 
eating fresh fruit and some kind of leafy 
vegetable each day; and also by drinking 
at least eight glasses of water daily. 

Second, we must work, eat and sleep in 
rooms that are properly ventilated. The 
worst impurities in the air are those that 
come from our own bodies and our own 
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23 
breaths. If we work, sleep and live in im- 
properly-ventilated rooms, these impurities 
soon become poisonous to us. The only way 
in which a room can be kept fit for human 
beings is to have a draught or current of 
air pouring into it 
shafts, open windows or open doors. Every 
human breathes about four bushels of air 
per minute and any system of proper ven- 
tilation must provide this amount of air for 
each person in the room, or the room is not 
fit to live in. 


through ventilating 


Third, stay away from crowded places if 
you want colds to stay away from you. If 
you catch a cold, stay in your room, keep 
away from everybody else. Doctor your 
cold and stay in until you're entirely well. 
Don’t be a cold spreader. A mild cold for 
you may mean death to someone who 
catches it from you! 

If you catch a cold and the cough lin- 
gers on for weeks, see your doctor. 
out the cause of your cough and then set 
about eliminating it. 


Find 


Take care of a sore 
throat. It may come from infected tonsils 
or a general infection of the entire body. 
In any case, a bad case of sore throat is 
not to be trifled with. Have your doctor 
treat and care for it! 

Thar, buddies, I guess that’s about enuf 
on the subject of colds. Just take care of 
your body and you won't have any colds 
to worry about. Guess I'll amble along, 
but I'll be back Saturday. So until then, 
remember: “Stay away from colds, and 
you'll live longer.” 

Take care of yerselves, buddies. Keep 
up your fine work and, by cracky, we're 
gonna have Ole Man Accident leavin’ us 


alone. Drop me a line any time. 
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Two Weeks’ Intensive Sales Cam- 
paign Nets Results in Ohio. 
The Northern Ohio Telephone Co., with 

headquarters at Bellevue, Ohio, recently 
completed a successful two weeks’ inten- 
sive sales campaign covering all its ex- 
changes in Ohio. Although the company 
has, for the past three years, continued a 
strenuous every-employe-every-day-in-the- 
year campaign, the employes sold 680 tele- 
phones during the two-weeks’ special cam- 
paign, with a total annual 
$16,893. 

During the campaign, the company made 
ail inspection of a large proportion of its 
telephone instruments within the city limits 
and conducted a service survey. A total of 
17,405 interviews was made. 

uring the month of September, the com- 

Pany showed a net gain of 55 telephones 

Which was the first net gain for 30 months. 

The recent two-weeks’ campaign will give 

the company net gains for both October 

and November, it is stated. 


revenue of 


The officials of the company expressed 
their sincere appreciation to the employes 
for their fine spirit of loyalty and unselfish 
cooperation. Wm. C. Henry, of Bellevue, 
general manager of the company, said: 
“One point which was particularly pleas- 
ing was the almost unanimous commenda- 
tion and approval of our service. 

“Another was the fact that all of our 
employes cooperated 100 per cent, working 
evenings and Sundays, as well as week 
days, on the campaign. 
exchanges, every employe made at least one 
sale.” 

The Oak Harbor exchange was in the 


In several of our 


lead at the finish of the campaign and won 
the “general manager’s banquet.” A great 
deal of credit goes to the employes at Oak 
Harbor for their excellent job of selling 
under severe difficulties, as both banks in 
Oak Harbor closed during the campaign. 

The 102 sales made on the last day of 
the campaign—Monday, November 6—was 
the largest number of sales made in any 


one day. When the campaign opened on 
October 23 there were 19,849 stations, ex- 
cluding P. B. X. stations. At the conclusion 
of the campaign, there were 20,529 stations, 
Oak Harbor 
exceeded its quota 215.4 per cent. 

Under date of November 6, at the close 


a net gain of 3.43 per cent. 


of the campaign, General Manager Henry 
sent a letter of appreciation to all employes 
of the company as follows: 

“You have just completed a splendid job 
of selling our company and our service as 
well as almost 700 new telephones to the 
people of your community. I want to ex- 
press to each one of you my sincere ap- 
preciation of your efforts. Your spirit of 
loyalty and unselfish cooperation is one of 
the valuable assets of our company. This 
spirit made our sales campaign a complete 
success. 

Although this campaign is over, the op- 
portunity for you to sell new and addi- 
tional telephones is never over. I hope that 
you will follow up your prospects and that 
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each week you will bring in new telephones. 
The welfare of this company is your wel- 
fare also. I am sure we will have your 
continuous cooperation.” 

Fred Coulson, “Jr., Sell-A-Phone Co., 
Abilene, Kans., assisted in carrying out the 
campaign. A final bulletin, the “Sell-A- 
Phone Service Survey,” was sent out to all 
employes of the Northern Ohio company at 
the close of the campaign, which gave the 
sales ratings of the various exchanges. 

The company bulletin, in addition to ex- 
pressing gratitude to the employes for their 
splendid sales efforts, contained the follow- 
ing message: ‘Now that the hard-driving 
campaign is over, we have another impor- 
tant job. This job includes carefully fol- 
lowing up complaints and troubles found 
during your service survey. The good pub- 
lic relations you have built up by your 
visit to each subscriber will be torn down 
unless this follow-up is carefully made. 

“Then again, you have found many pros- 
pects for future sales. Without exception 
we have proved that we are all salesmen 
and it would be entirely wrong to let down 
and discontinue selling. Let’s keep after 
sales continually.” 


National Association Committee 
Meets to Discuss Permanent Code. 
A meeting of the code committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation was held in Chicago on November 
13 to consider the permanent telephone code 
and prepare for conferences with officials 
of the NRA. The conferences will be held 
in Washington, D. C., next week. They are 
preliminary to the hearings on the per- 
manent code which are to follow later, 
dates for which have not yet been set. 

Those present at the meeting in Chicago 
were: John H. Agee, vice-president and 
general manager, Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb.; E. C. Blo- 
meyer, president, Telephone Bond & Share 
Co., Chicago; John P. Boylan, president, 
Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. 
Y.; Geo. X. Cannon, president, Northwest- 
ern Telephone Co., Freeport, Ill. 

Chas. C. Moines, Iowa, 
secretary-treasurer, United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association; Wm. C. 
Henry, general manager, Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co., Bellevue, Ohio; Houck Mc- 
Henry, president, Capital City Telephone 
Co., Jefferson City, Mo.; and F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, president, United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association, Chicago. 


Deering, Des 


“Open House” Effective Way of 
Improving Public Relations. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., was host to customers and 
friends on Friday and Saturday, November 
17 and 18, at its Hastings, York, Nebraska 
City, Beatrice, Wahoo, Fairbury, David 
City, Geneva, Superior, Sutton and Syra- 
cuse exchanges—the more important points 
in the company’s chain of towns—and the 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 


By Joun G. REYNOLDs. 

1. It is a well-known fact that success 
breeds confidence, and confidence breeds 
success. Have confidence in your ability 
to sell telephone service, and you will have 
a successful sales record. As your sales 
record grows, your confidence in your own 
ability will also grow until you will not be 
afraid to tackle the toughest prospect. 

2. Does “sales alertness” pay? A tele- 
phone worker chanced to overhear a busi- 
ness man complaining of missing out on 
an important contract, simply because he 
was ill and unable to answer the telephone. 
The alert salesman immediately suggested 
an extension telephone for the bedroom. 
Result—one sale of an extension handset! 

3. Thanksgiving Day is not far away. 
Thousands of people will not be able to 
get back home for the big turkey dinner. 
As a result, many parents will spend a 
lonesome Thanksgiving Day. Now is the 
opportune time to inject a bit of human 
appeal into your advertisements. Urge 
those who cannot go home, to at least call 
home and let the “folks’’ know that they 
are thinking of them. 

4. Make it your motto to let your friends 
know that you are interested in helping 
them get the most comfort out of their 
telephone service, and they will be glad to 
listen to you when you talk additional 
service. 

5. When a customer requests that his tele- 
phone be moved to a new inside location, 
endeavor to find out the reason for the 
change. Many inside moves can be avoided 
by selling the subscriber an extension or 
some kind of auxiliary signal. 








total of visitors ran up into the thousands. 
The same program was staged at all of 
the 11 exchanges. 

Newspaper advertisements, printed invi- 
tations and oral invitations, and the use of 
line calls and radio announcements, carried 
the message of welcome to all subscribers. 

Although this method of establishing new 
contacts and renewing old ones with sub- 
scribers has been in use for a number of 
years, Lincoln company officials say that it 
has proved the most effective way of im- 
proving public relations. In this restless 
age, people want to be going somewhere 
else, as was recently illustrated in Ne- 
braska, when between 50,000 and 75,000 per- 
sons invaded the countryside near West 
Point to witness the national corn-husking 
contest. 

New methods, however, have been de- 
vised for more effectively getting across 
what is most desired, an understanding of 
the problems of giving and maintaining good 
service. This can best be done by simple 
explanations of the relationship between the 
telephone in the exchange and the telephone 
in the home or office. 

At each exchange, the local manager 
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greeted the guests, and then guides tool 
them in hand and showed them throug! 
the plants. Maps, charts and other strikin; 
forms of graphs were displayed in each ex. 
change, illustrating the development of th: 
irdustry and the importance of it in the 
business life of the community and state. 


Telephone Men in New York City 
Family Welfare Drive. 

The communications committee of the 
commerce and industry division of the 
Citizens Family Welfare Committee in 
New York City is now fully organized 
and will be led, as in past relief cam- 
paigns, by E. F. Carter, vice-president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, it was announced on November 11. 

Executives of the various communica- 
tions companies are organized into a com- 
mittee of nine. The other committee mem- 
bers are: J. F. Behan, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; W. C. Bowen, 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp.; G. B. Thomas, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Inc.; J. B. Harlow, Electrical 
Research Products Co.; C. G. Stoll, West- 
ern Electric Co.; T. P. Sylvan, New York 
Telephone Co.; C. H. Carroll, Western 
Union Telegraph Co.; L. S. Crosby, long 
lines department, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

In each company an independent can- 
vassing organization is to be set up. 

“All of us realize,” Mr. Carter said, 
“that the coming winter will be particu- 
larly trying to New York’s men and women 
who have lost their jobs or who have only 
recently returned to work. - A tremendous 
amount of work must be done by the fam- 
ily welfare group to provide the relief 
which cannot be taken care of by govern- 
ment, state and municipality. 

“This work represents a provision for 
human requirements which direct relief 
It means medical 
attention in some cases; it may mean an 
overcoat in another. It takes those cases 
where a man needs a mental or physical 
stimulus to help him secure employment. 

“The family welfare bureaus have al- 
ways had a heavy budget to meet. Now, 
their work of rehabilitation is doubled and 
trebled. It is our duty to help raise the 
city’s goal of $4,000,000.” 


Canadian Operators Stay at Board 
and Summon Fire-Fighters. 

Helen Richards and Laura Collier, young 
telephone operators at Melbourne, Ont., 
Can., remained placidly at their switch- 
board posts in the telephone central office 
and broadcast an alarm that was responsible 
for the mobilization of nearly 500 fire- 
fighter volunteers when the main street of 
that town was badly gutted. 

Several of Melbourne’s oldest and most 
prominent places of business on the main 
thoroughfare were wiped out in the 
conflagration. 


Goes not attempt to give. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Radio, Telegraph Mergers; Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 

Changes in the national “setup” of Amer- 
ican communications facilities are now un- 
der consideration of a special presidential 
committee, according to a United Press dis- 
patch from Washington, D. C., late last 
week. 

The changes involve the possible merger 
of the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph companies, the separation of the Mac- 
kay Radio from the Postal company and its 
consolidation with the R. C. A. Communi- 
cations, and the creation of a federal com- 
munications commission with new and en- 
larged regulatory powers. 

Recommendations are expected to be 
made to Congress next January by this 
committee, which is headed by Secretary 
of Commerce Roper and is made up of 
governmental and non-governmental spe- 
cialists in the communications field. While 
the sessions of the committee have been 
secret and for a long time were almost un- 
known, it has been learned that the basis 
of the organization plans rest upon the 
lines of the Couzens’ bill of 1929. 

This would abolish the Federal Radio 
Commission and take the power of regu- 
lation of rates and service of communica- 
tions companies away from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and place _ these 
powers and duties with the new commission 
which would devote all of its time to com- 
munication matters. There is said to be a 
widespread feeling in Congress that the at- 
tention of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been so closely held by the rail- 
road problem that it has never had the time 
to give to communications matters which 
the problem deserved. 

While the regulatory features of the 
work of the proposed communications com- 
mission would be regarded as important, it 
is understood the committee would regard 
the encouragement oi a realignment of the 
<cmmunications field, looking toward the 
merging of the land wire and cable inter- 
ests of the Western Union and Postal and 
a reorganization .of the radio companies, 
as essential. 

The development of radio communica- 
tio as a competitor of telegraph, not only 


.in the international field but in the domestic 


American field, is favored by some mem- 
her. of the committee. 

As the plan is now projected, the Mac- 
kay Radio Co., which is the wireless sub- 
sidiary of the International Telephone & 
Tel graph-Postal system would be merged 
wit, the R. C. A. Communications. The 
two companies would be encouraged to de- 


velop not only an independent worldwide 
communications system, depending as lit- 
tle as possible upon contacts with foreign 
government radio organizations, but would 
likewise be expected to go into direct com- 
petition for domestic message business. 

Under this plan -there would roughly be 
three dominant communication organiza- 
tions in the country, all operating under 
and regulated by the proposed federal com- 
munications commission, and each largely a 
monopoly in its field. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. would continue to 
lead in the telephone field, the consolidated 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph com- 
pany would handle the land wire and cable 
business, and the new radio company would 
take over the domestic and international 
wireless communications. 

In the past there have been proposals 
made in Washington by the communica- 
tions interests looking toward a merger of 
the R. C. A. with the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. Quite recently, 
other efforts were made to bring about a 
merger of the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph companies. 

Lack of government control over the 
merged companies and the fear that a con- 
solidation of the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph companies would prove too 
strong for the radio, and thus strangle its 
development, have always produced enough 
opposition in Congress to prevent the en- 
actment of authorizing legislation. 

Under the plan to be proposed by the 
presidential committee, the objections to 
these mergers hitherto advanced are largely 
met, it is understood. 


Independent Companies Defend 
Rates Before Georgia Commission. 

Continuing its investigation into telephone 
rates of Independent companies operating 
in Georgia, the Georgia Public Service 
Commission held a hearing in Atlanta on 
November 1 to accept further testimony 
from the companies in defense of their 
present rates. 

J. L. Kirk, general manager of the Con- 
solidated Telephone Co., of Moultrie, the 
Dalton Telephone Co., of Dalton, and the 
Douglas Telephone Co., of Douglas, de- 
clared before the commission that the com- 
panies are not now earning an adequate 
return on their investment and that a rate 
reduction would bring further losses. The 
Consolidated company operates exchanges 
at Boston, Barwick, Coolidge, Hahira, 
Lakeland, Meigs and Moultrie. 

Mr. Kirk stated that even if a rate re- 
duction added subscribers to the number of 
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the peak period of several years ago, it 
would still mean that total net earnings 
would be less. 

He said the Consolidated properties were 
worth $210,032, and that on this valuation 
they earned 3% per cent in 1929, 2 per 
cent in 1932, and stood to earn less than 
1 per cent in 1933. 

The Dalton property was valued at 
$107,191, and earned 4.2 per cent in 1929, 
one-third of 1 per cent in 1932, and faced 
a deficit this year; while the Douglas 
property was worth $74,168, and earned 5.6 
in 1930, 1.2 in 1932 and also faced a deficit 
this year. Straight line residence and busi- 
ness rates in three cities served by the com- 
pany were listed by Mr. Kirk as follows, 
respectively: Moultrie, $3 and $5; Dalton, 
$2.50 and $4.25: Douglas, $2.40 and $3.90. 


Bell Jurisdiction Case Appeal to 
Federal Supreme Court. 

An appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court will be taken by Attorney Jack B. 
Dworken of Cleveland, Ohio, following 
refusal of the Ohio Supreme Court to deny 
jurisdiction to the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission in the ten-year-old Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. rate case. 

He also will file an intervening petition 
with the commission, Mr. Dworken said. 

The state supreme court disallowed At- 
torney Dworken’s claim that the utilities 
commission has lost jurisdiction in the ap- 
peal of the city of Cleveland from in- 
creased rate schedules now in force. 

In briefs filed earlier last month the tel- 
ephone company asked the commission to 
find it entitled to continue billing patrons 
under the contested rate schedule and as- 
serted its right to keep all collections im- 
pounded during pendency of the suit. 

The commission now is called upon to 
decide whether it will stand upon its own 
valuation of the company’s property, the 
company’s valution, or the state’s. 





Toll Charges of Peninsula Tele- 
phone Co., Tampa, Fla., Reduced. 

Sweeping reductions in toll charges by 
the Peninsular Telephone Co. in the Tampa- 
Bradenton-St. Petersburg area were or- 
dered on November 2 by the Florida Rail- 
road Commission. They are effective at 
12:01 a. m. on November 21. 

The new rates are based upon air-line 
distances between cities instead of upon the 
“turning point” plan of land lines around 
Tampa bay, now in effect. 

Under this new schedule, the commission 
said, charges for a call between Tampa and 
St. Petersburg would be cut from the pres- 
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BUSINESS MEN all over America tell us it would 
he difficult if not impossible to conduct business 
in today’s market without the accurate, speedy, 
there-and-back assistance of Long Distance. 
Every minute someone in the great businesses 
of the country is using this service to his advan- 
tage. It is from these regular users of Long 
Distance that new and valuable special uses are 


being developed to meet unusual conditions. 


Round-trip telephone calls to 194 cities 


The National Cash Register Company was con- 
ducting a nation-wide sales drive. The Vice- 
President wanted to talk personally with his 194 
sales agents. But he did not want to call them 
in from their territories while the campaign was 
on, and it would have taken weeks for him to 
visit each one in person. 

With the co-operation of‘the telephone 





company, a telephone sales meeting was worked 
out. Each agent was asked to report not only 
on his sales to date but on the general condi- 
tions in his territory. 

The calls were put through in sequence, five 
minutes apart. On the second day, the National 
Cash Register Company received its largest 
number of orders in eighteen months. 

“Without doubt,” says the Vice-President, “the 
calls stimulated the men in the field to close 
orders which otherwise might have been held 
up for a long time. And they gave us a very 
accurate picture of business everywhere. par- 
ticularly as applied to our own company. The 
cost of the telephone sales meeting was far 
below our expectations.” 

While unusual instances like this are often 
spectacular in their results, it is the profit- 
able day-by-day use of the telephone in 





transacting matters of all kinds . . . quickly, defi- 
nitely and at low cost ... which wins the un- 
qualified approval of executives in every line of 
business. Your local Bell Company is constantly 
working with companies, large and small, to 
help them get the most out of their use of Long 
Distance. It will gladly do the same with you. 
No obligation; just call the Business Office. 





TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


From To Daytime pM. PM. 
Baltimore New York $.9 $ 8 $ 55 
Dayton Philadelphia 1.95 1.65 1.10 
Atlanta Omaha 3.00 2.45 1.65 
Denver Chicago 3.50 2.80 1.99 
St. Louis Los Angeles 6.00 4.75 3.50 


Where the charge is 30 cents or more, a federal tax applies as 
Sollows: 8.50 to $.99, tax 10 cents. . . $1.00 to $1.99, tax li cents 
- « « $2.00 or more, tax 20 cents. 











An Advertisement of the 





American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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ent 35-cent charge to 15 cents, while, as- 
suming the air line distance between Tampa 
and Bradenton is 19 miles, the charge there 
would be 20 cents, against the present 70 
cents. 

The new rate schedule does not apply 
te local exchange charges for telephone 
service. 


Authority Asked of Nebraska Com- 
mission to Issue Notes. 

The Platte Valley Telephone Corp., with 
headquarters at Scottsbluff, Neb., and oper- 
ating 12 exchanges in the state and seven 
in Wyoming, has applied to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for authority to 
issue $417,000 of 6 per cent notes, due in 
two years, to the Standard Telephone Co. 
of Delaware, its holding company. 

In 1928 the company was authorized to 
sell 4,000 shares of 7 per cent preferred 
stock to net at least 95%, the proceeds to 
be used in additions and betterments and in 
the acquirement of new property. Because 
of the hard times only a part of this stock 
The same year the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., then owner, called 
890% shares of stock at 105. 

The company has property valued at $1,- 
330,356. Common stock outstanding is but 
$198,000. The company has a long-term 
debt of $586,000 and payables, largely due 
the holding company, of $427,000. General 
Manager Otto Fuerst said that the new 
financing would materially reduce interest 


was sold. 


costs. 


Illinois Bell Plea Granted by Fed- 
eral Supreme Court. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. was 
granted permission on November 13 by the 
United States Supreme Court to argue its 
cross-appeal in the Chicago telephone rate 
case at the same time the state's appeal is 
considered. 

The district court in Chicago 
allowed the company an injunction against 
the enforcement of an Illinois Commerce 
Commission order in 1923 regarding cer- 
tain coin-box rates in Chicago, and state 
and city authorities have an appeal pending. 


federal 


Adequate Toll Service at Green 
Lake, Minn., Rules Commission. 
The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission has dismissed without preju- 

dice the application of Wm. J. Gratz asx- 

ing for private toll station telephone serv- 
ice from the Northwestern Bell Telephone 

Co. at the summer home of his mother, 

Mrs. W. F. Gratz, on Green Lake located 

between Willmar and Spicer, Minn. 

The commission held: 

“That the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. is now, and has for several years past, 
maintained a toll connection with the Green 
Lake Telephone Exchange Co. at Spicer 
for the purpose of rendering long distance 
telephone service to the community. 

“That the Green Lake company has main- 
tained and operated for several years past 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 14. 

Yes. 

No. 

3. This call is subject to the person-to- 
person rate. 

4 This ticket has been passed to the dis- 
tant operator and she will time and 
complete the call. 

5. When an alternate party is specified 
by the calling party in response to the 
question, “Will you talk with anyone 
else?” “ag (alternate)” is entered un- 

der the last report on the ticket. 

When the called station reports that 
the called party is not there and an 
alternate party is offered for the called 
party and the calling party agrees to 
talk to the alternate, “wt (alternate)” 
is entered on the ticket. 


no — 








a local telephone exchange for the furnish- 
ing of service in the village of Spicer and 
immediate vicinity. 

“That through the facilities of these two 
companies the community is furnished with 
adequate telephone service. That the ex- 
tending of the toll circuits of the North- 
western Bell company into the local ex- 
change area is no longer required, for the 
purpose of serving local subscribers direct.” 

It appears that the Minnesota Central 
Telephone Co. constructed a toll line in 
1903, connecting Spicer and Green Lake 
with Willmar. At that time there was no 
local exchange at Spicer. At the request 
of one or two summer residents on Green 
Lake, this company installed private toll 
stations connected directly to the toll line. 

This line was acquired by the Northwest- 
ern Bell company through purchase from 
the Minnesota Central company, and the 
service was continued for a number of 
years by the Northwestern Bell company. 

Later a small exchange was established 
at Spicer, serving only local subscribers. 
About 1922, this exchange was taken over 
by Norman Christianson, who began ex- 
tending the lines to subscribers around 
Green Lake. At the present time there are 
approximately ten subscribers to the Spicer 
service in the vicinity of the Gratz home, 
which is located approximately 1.3 miles 
from the central office at Spicer. 

Mr. Gratz made application to the North- 
western Bell company in the spring of 
1933, for the installation of a private toll 
station in the home of his mother. He was 
informed that because of changes being 
made in the highway it had been necessary 
to change the location of the main pole line 
over which he had been served; and because 
of this and the fact that the Gratz home 
was now, and had been for several years 
past, in the territory served by the Green 
Lake Telephone Exchange Co., they were 
contemplating turning the service over to 
the Green Lake company. Mr. Gratz had 
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objected to taking service from the local 
company on the grounds that he feared he 
would not receive adequate service. 

Mr. Christianson, owner of the Green 
Lake company, testified that, under present 
conditions, he objects to having the North- 
western Bell company render direct sery- 
ice to subscribers in this territory. 


Astoria, S. D., Exchange Closed; 
Service from Hendricks, Minn. 
On October 9 the South Dakota Board 

of Railroad Commissioners issued an or- 
der approving the application of the Tri- 
City Telephone Co. to discontinue _tele- 
phone service at its Astoria, S. D., ex- 
change and to substitute a multi-party 
service from its Hendricks, Minn., ex- 
change. Evidence presented showed that 
the revenues are not sufficient to warrant 
the continued maintenance and operation 
of the Astoria exchange. 

On September 3, 1932, the Tri-City com- 
pany applied to the commission for author- 
ity to abandon its Astoria exchange and 
furnish service from Hendricks by means 
of multi-party lines. Certain subscribers 
at Astoria protested against this change, 
so the commission instituted an investiga- 
tion. 

It developed that the property of the 
Tri-City company was purchased by O. A. 
Johnson, the present owner and manager, 
on February 20, 1931. Following the pur- 
chase, considerable work was done upon 
the lines of the company’s three exchanges 
located at Hendricks, Minn., and Brandt 
and Astoria, S. D. Mr. Johnson presented 
evidence to show that the Astoria exchange 
was being operated at a very substantial 
loss, and for this reason, wished to dis- 
continue its operation. 

During the years 1926 and 1927, there 
were four main-line business telephones, 
nine party-line business telephones, 40 
party-line residence telephones and 155 
rural party-line stations receiving service 
at this exchange. Beginning with 1928, the 
numbcr of subscribers constantly decreased 
until at the time of the hearing, on Sep- 
tember 12, 1932, there were only 28 town 
subscribers in Astoria and 63 rural sub- 
scribers. 

The total gross revenues of the exchange 
in 1923 were approximately $3,000, and 
have constantly decreased since then. The 
gross revenues for 1931 were $2,600. In 
asmuch as the hearing was held in Sep 
tember, 1932, the records for 1931 were 
the last yearly totals available. 

The total operating expenses of the com- 
pany, during the nine-year period, did nd 
vary materially as to most items. The 
year 1928 was notable for the highest total 
amount expended for repairs annd maimte- 
nance. Salaries and wages reached theif 
peak in 1929 and have since been matt 
rially reduced. The total expenses of the 
company for 1928 were $3,722. In 193) 
they were reduced to $2,568. Ajter de- 
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ducting taxes, it was found that in 1931 
the total operating expenses exceeded rev- 
enues by about $130, with no provision 
for interest on the investment or dividends 
to stockholders. 

The annual report of the company for 
1932, filed later with the commission, 
showed gross revenues of $2,083, total op- 
erating expenses of $2,497, and taxes of 
$108, leaving a deficit of $522. Of the 
revenues shown, $250 were not collected. 
The number of subscribers decreased to 11 
business, 15 residence and 62 rural tele- 
phones. 

Many subscribers appeared at the hear- 
ing to protest against the proposed dis- 
continuance of the Astoria exchange and 
expressed the belief that business, gener- 
ally, would improve. An agreement was 
finally reached to the effect that final action 
would be held in abeyance until April 1, 
1933; and during the intervening months, 
the business men and residents of Astoria 
would cooperate with the telephone com- 
pany in an attempt to reconnect a large 
number of the disconnected telephones. 

Approximately seven months later, on 
April 17, 1933, the manager of the com- 
pany submitted a communication to the 
effect that: “We have been losing stations 
regardless of how we have tried to keep 
them in, and collections are very poor. 
Would it be possible for you to give us 
an order to discontinue that office?” 

Considerable followed 
receipt of this communication by the com- 
mission. 


correspondence 


Conferences were held between 
the manager of the company and repre- 
sentatives of the subscribers, but no def- 
inite plan was offered to relieve the situ- 
ation. The commission became convinced 
that the company is operating at a loss and 
that there is no immediate prospect of an 
increase in subscribers at Astoria. Rec- 
ords showed that the uncollectible accounts 
had continued to grow and had reached 
a total of over $1,500. 

The commission stated that: “While the 
proposed service will not be as satisfactory 
in some respects as the present service, the 
board is impressed with the fact that the 
company cannot continue to operate at a 
substantial loss and the proposed plan seems 
to offer the only solution. 

“The service proposed will be 24 hours 
daily, including Sundays, and continued 
free service to Hendricks and Brandt will 
be afforded. If a sufficient number of trunk 
lines are installed between Astoria and 
Hendricks, the board is of the opinion that 
the proposed service would be reasonably 
Satis factory.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

November 28: Continued hearing in 
Los Angeles from October 18 and 19 on 
Plan submitted by Ernest W. Watson, as- 
sistant telephone engineer of the commis- 
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sion, for lowering rates charged by the 
Southern California Telephone Co. in sub- 
urban communities of Los Angeles. 

The plan applies particularly to allegedly- 
excessive rates now charged in Beverly 
Hills, Culver City and Montebello for in- 
tercity communication. A separate ex- 
change is suggested for Beverly Hills, in 
which extended service would be offered to 
all of Los Angeles and certain subscribers 
in Culver City and Montebello. 

FLORIDA. 

November 2: Peninsula Telephone Co. 
ordered to reduce toll charges in the 
Tampa-Bradenton-St. Petersburg area, ef- 
fective November 21. 

ILLINOIS. 

November 14: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of the city of Champaign, against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. relative to 
a reduction in rates in Champaign. 

INDIANA. 

November 6: Petition filed by citizens 
and business firms of Ft. Wayne asking a 
reduction in rates charged by the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The petition- 
ers characterized the present rates as based 
on exorbitant valuations. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

November 22: Hearing in New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. rate case ad- 
journed to this date from October 30. 
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Final arguments of counsel will be heard. 
New York. 

November 6: Application denied of 
Earlville Telephone Co. asking discontinu- 
ance of free service between Earlville and 
subscribers of the Atselic Telephone Corp. 
in the Lebanon-South Lebanon area. 

OHIO. 

October 27: Order issued approving the 
installation of coin-box business service at 
Hamilton, by the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone Co. This service gives the 
owner of an establishment, where the coin- 
box service telephone is placed, an opportu- 
nity to make up part of his telephone 
bill in addition to offering telephone serv- 
ice to the public. 

UTAH. 

November 21: Tentative date for hear- 
ing on commission’s own complaint against 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. alleging excessive rates. 

The commission in effect opened the ten- 
tative hearing to all communities, that be- 
lieve they have cause for complaint against 
the company. This indicated the request 
of Logan citizens for lower rates, claiming 
they are in excess of Provo rates, and the 
case of Holladay residents asking to be 
placed on the Hyland exchange without 
added charge, will be heard at the same 
time as the commission’s original action. 





| mountain regions. 
thing more than desire and ambition. 


long. 


nature sent him out investigating. 


all built on different levels. We, 


built on as they were needed. 


unexplored structures. 


the steps bother us. 


to another. 





LIFE’S LEVELS 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


If this old werld were just a smooth, round ball, all human life might be 
very much alike except as tempered by the different climates. 
fortunate that the people dwelling on the earth live in valleys, on plains and in | 
It requires contrast to whet desire and ambition into some- | 


In the beginning of the world, when man was sent to inhabit the earth, he 
did not live much beyond his very near surroundings. 
Aiter he became accustomed to his environment, his naturally inquiring 
If he had not followed the bent of his in- 
quiring nature he would never have lived on any other physical or mental level. 
So I think we should pay him due respect. 
the remotest corner of the earth, no matter what our level may properly be. 
Life’s mental levels—what are they ? Whether we dwell in lowlands, on plains, 
or in mountain regions, we live mentally on many levels according to our way 
of thinking, desiring, investigating and doing. 
whet desire and ambition: to build up character. 
Our mental life may be likened to an old rambling hcuse whose rooms are 
occasionally, see such, a house. 
started with the little box-room structure at the back, and other rooms were 
Such houses are rather interesting, but hard to 
live in as each new edition was built on a little higher level than the past one 
and so this meant up-steps and down-steps all day 
folks who built the little box-house had not been ambitious, they might have — | 
lived on in it as it was, making shift to do so as best they could. 
Even though we are not ambitious enough to build beyond the little box | 
structure of our mental being, the higher levels are there nevertheless—dim, 


We desire to live on higher mental levels than the little box structure, but 
“If it were not for those steps,” | 
could live on mountain mental levels, or on plain mental levels, rather than in | 
valley mental levels,” we bemoan as we sit in our little mental box structure. | 

If we desire to make the most of life we must think wisely, desire deeply, | 
investigate thoroughly, and do, in order to make our way from one mental level | 
Then we will not mind the steps. 


It is indeed 





But he was not satisfied 


We seem to have investigated even 


Finally, it takes contrast to 


Likely it 


long. However, if the 


we sigh. “If only we 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Companies are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
-- of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


Franchises. 

OsceoLa, lowa.—The city council has set 
November 20 as the date for an election 
to vote on granting the newly-formed 
Clarke County Cooperative Telephone Co. a 
franchise to cperate in Osceola and vicin- 
ity. Both rural and city residents are 
being solicited to take shares of stock in 
the new company at $10 per share. 

Construction. 

BERNE, INp.—Last month the Citizens 
Telephone Co. began the laying of an un- 
derground telephone cable here with 
Charles Heare, of Decatur, in charge of 
the work. Ten men were employed by the 
company to carry out the construction work 
necessary, preparatory to installing a new 
system here next spring. 

La Porte City, lowA.—Improvements 
have been made in the headquarters here 
of the La Porte City Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. 

MassENA, Iowa.—The Massena Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. is placing new un- 
derground cables in town. When com- 
plete most of the telephones in town will 
be on a metallic circuit. Local men are em- 
ployed to do the work, which is progressing 
rapidly under the supervision of H. W. 
Zone, of Montezuma. 

Spirit LAKE, Ilowa.—The Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. has moved into its new 
telephone exchange building recently com- 
pleted here at a cost of apprceximately $30,- 
000. Open house was held the latter part 
of October to allow Spirit Lake residents 
to view the new building and equipment. 

McPuerson, Kans.—The United Tele- 
phone Co. is carrying out an extensive im- 
provement and expansion program in Mc- 
Pherson costing nearly $7,000. Under- 
ground cables are replacing overhead tele- 
phone wires and poles, and will aid in 
beautifying the city. 

The improvements are being made in 
the south and northwest parts of the city, 
and also in the College Hill residential dis- 
trict. The project calls for 6,000 feet of 
600-pair cable, which will replace 72 poles 
and approximately 15 miles of telephone 
wire. About 2,400 feet of toll cable will be 
laid on West Kansas avenue. All the poles 
along this route will be removed. 

\bout 14 men are being used on a full- 
time basis on the project. One-half of the 
employment is an extra force, which has 
been accumulated from a local source. 

MarSHFIELD, Mo.—L. H. Garst, manager 
of the Webster County Telephone Co. here, 
has arranged for the setting of several new 
telephone poles to replace old ones which 
bear deep marks of whittler’s knives. Re- 
placement of cables was also included in 
the program. 

ASHTABULA, Onto.—Considerable con- 
struction work is being conducted by the 
\shtabula Telephone Co., in advance of the 


widening of route 20, west of the city. The 
company is laying an underground conduit 
from the city limits to Sanborn road. 

“ cable, containing 100 pairs of wires in 
a conduit, is being laid on the north side 
of the road. It will carry lines to serve 
Sa) rook and adjacent territory. 


Tie underground cable installation will 
eliminate open wires, reducing maintenance 
exp-nse. Of approximately 45 poles, only 12 
will be left standing. These are maintained 


to -erve adjacent properties. Eventually 


the underground cable will be extended to 
Saybrook. This latter work will be done 
in the near future, it is reported, so that it 
will be completed before there is further 
improvement of route 20. 

Casper, Wyo.—The government is call- 
ing for bids covering the construction 
of 34 miles of telephone line from the vi- 
cinity of Alcova to the north end of the 
Seminoe Canyon. 

Albert Zuill, veteran Casper engineer, is 
directing the staking out of the line and 
will supervise installation. Materials will 


be furnished by the government. The con- | 
tractor will haul all materials from Casper, | 
dig the holes and set the poles, and string | 
the wires. The entire installation is expect- | 


ed to be completed within 150 days after 
the awarding of the contract. 
Obituary. 
Orrawa, Itt.—Dan ‘lerry, former Ot- 
tawa resident and employe of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., died Friday night, Oc- 


tober 20, in Lyman, Neb., of injuries suf- | 


fered nine hours earlier, when his skull 

was badly crushed by a falling telephone 

pole. 
BRAINTREE, 


Mass.—Albert C. Trefry, 


right-of-way manager for the New Eng- | 


land Telephone & Telegraph Co. in its 
South Shore district in this state, 
suddenly at his home in Braintree on Oc- 
tober 18. He was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
48 years ago and had been in the company’s 
employ since completing his schooling. He 
had made his headquarters at Braintree for 
the past 15 years. 
Miscellaneous. 

SUMMERVILLE, GA.—The Telephone Ser- 
vice Co., which has headquarters in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., is not owned by the Southern 


died | 





Appalachian Telephone Co. of Asheville, | 


according to J. H. Smith, vice-president 
and general manager of the latter company. 
H. A. Chichester, whom a recent dispatch 
stated is a representative of the Southern 


Appalachian company supervising improve- | 
ments to the plant of the Telephone Ser- | 


vice Co., is likewise not an employe of the 
Southern Appalachian company. 

ConrabD, lowa.—A. F. Miller, manager 
of the local exchange of the Central Iowa 
Telephone Co., was the prize winner in the 
recent sales campaign conducted by the 
company and was awarded a trip to A Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition at Chicago. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Miller the 
company has added 31 telephones at Con- 
rad and Union. Mr. Miller received the 
individual prize for the highest percentage 
of personal quota. 

MILLINGTON, Micu. — The exchange 
building here of the Tuscola Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. was struck by lightning on Sat- 
urday night, October 21, about 9:00 o'clock, 
blowing several protector groups and set- 
ting fire to the switchboard cable. Service 
was disrupted on all toll connections and 
many subscriber stations. 

The operators on duty, Mrs. Maggie 
Stevens and Miss Flora Lamon, immedi- 
ately called the fire department located two 
blocks away but were able to extinguish 
the fire themselves before, the fire team ar- 
rived, which came as promptly as possible. 
The quick action of the operators prevented 
much damage to the telephone exchange and 
service was restored on all lines by noon 
Monday. 
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LOOK 





at almost any independ- 
ent cable plant and you 
will find Cook All-Steel 
Protected Pole Cable 
Terminals. 


We have no monopoly on 
the manufacture of Pole 
Cable Terminals, but we 
do make a product that 
telephone men know by 
experience performs every 
function of a pole cable 
terminal with complete 
satisfaction, over a long 
period of years, at a mini- 
mum of maintenance and 
a low first cost. 





COOK ELECTRIC Co. 
2700 Southport Ave. 


CHICAGO 

















With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Stromberg - Carlson Employment 
Doubled in Six Months. 

Because of a steady and gradual increase 
in the company’s business during the past 
six months, the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. reports a factory employ- 
increase of approximately 100 per 
cent during that period. 
Wesley M. Angle, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the company, reveals orders on 


ment 
A statement fircm 


hand sufficient to keep the present force 
workng at capacity until the first of the 
year. Mr. Angle’s statement follows: 

“It is with a great deal of satisfaction 
that the Stromberg-Carlson company has 
been able to double its factory employment 
during the last few 
not alone because increases in sales have 
made this possible, but also because of the 
additional purchasing power which is bound 
to give added impetus to a return to normal 
life in our community. 

Almost every day of the past two months 
has seen additions to cur factory force. 
The Stromberg-Carlson company takes a 
great deal of pride in the fact that orders 
are coming in at a rate which seems to 
insure the steady employment of 
workers for many weeks to come.” 


mcnths—satisfaction 


these 


Kellogg Masterbuilt Switchboard 
for Minnesota Company. 

The Blue Earth Valley Telephone Co., 

of Blue Earth, Minn., recently ordered a 


Kellogg two-position, 6-800 Masterbuilt 
switchboard for installation at its Wells 
exchange. 


The new board is scheduled for shipment 
sometime next month. Consequently sub- 
scribers of the Wells exchange will soon 
be enjoying a fast, modern common battery 
service. W. A. Eckles is president of the 
Blue Earth Telephone Co., which also op- 
erates exchanges at Elmore and Winne- 
bago. 


Calculagraph Now Prints Elapsed 
Time to the Second. 

Henry Abbott, president of Calculagraph 
Co., manufacturer of elapsed-time recorders, 
has announced a new type of calculagraph, 
perfected to the purpose of computing and 
printing elapsed time of toll messages in 
telephone exchanges down to the second. 
The minimum unit of time measurement 
was formerly 15 seconds. Telephone en- 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 














gineers point out that the increase of ac- 
curacy provided by this new electric-driven 
model of the calculagraph, will produce 
large gains in revenue fer toll call opera- 
tions. 

For more than 20 years, calculagraph 
elapsed-time records of toll messages had 
been considered satisfactory when indicated 
t. within a quarter-minute or 15-second pe- 


of a four-second error on long distance 
calls, they said, would still mean the loss of 
considerable revenue. 

A synchronous motor with its great in- 
crease in power Over main springs, made it 
possible to use a high-speed gear train. The 
Calculagraph Co. has adapted and devel- 
oped this means of power in the new model 
calculagraph, now available, which prints 
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Top Toll Ticket Imprinted by Model 6 Calculagraph, Which 


Is Installed on Telephone 


Switchboards Throughout the World, Shows Time of Day, 3:19 A. M., and 23%, Minutes 


Elapsed Time. 


Lower Toll Ticket Imprinted by New Model Calculagraph With Elapsed 


Time to the Second, Shows Time of Day, 7:14 A. M., and Elapsed Time of 5 Minutes, 
22 Seconds. 


riod, according to engineers and exchange 
managers of telephone companies located in 
every civilized part of the world. With the 
increasing use of toll messages, however, 
particularly those showing excess time, the 
15-second period was more recently con- 
sidered too great an allowance. From stud- 
ies and observations it was found that rev- 
enue could be increased materially by re- 
ducing this allowance to five seconds. 

For a printing machine to register time 
to a five-second degree required extreme 
accuracy in its mechanism. . A new gear 
train was designed? and the calculagraph as 
modified gave excellent results. But there 
were increasing demands by the engineers 
for still greater accuracy. The possibility 
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elapsed time accurately to as small a period 
as one second. 

During the past year a number of this 
new type of calculagraph were tested ex- 
haustively in several telephone exchanges 
with highly satisfactory results. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Abbott’s announcement, the time 
was read more quickly and with greater ac- 
curacy and the revenue from toll 
showed a. substantial increase. 

This type of calculagraph is known as 
model 30. It can be installed in any ex- 
change where regulated alternating current 
is available. To anyone interested in this 
form of elapsed-time record, further in- 
formation may be obtained by addressing 
the Calculagraph Co., Harrison, N. J. 
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